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that time it was one of the leading industrial organiza-
tions of the country. In addition to the railroad car
factor}", which produced about five hundred cars per
month, it had a division for producing agricultural
machinery, an automobile factory which turned out
excellent cars, several other departments and also a
small aviation division, of which I was at that time
manager and designer. The remarkable progress and
expansion of the company, and the decision to start
automobile and aeroplane construction were all the
result of the activities of one outstanding man who
occupied the position of Chairman of the Board of the
company, and who actually had complete authority
over the policies and management. The person to
whom I am referring was Mr. Shidlovsky, himself a
large stockholder in the company. A man of outstand-
ing intelligence, as well as moral character, he created
respect and admiration. He had the unlimited con-
fidence of a substantial group of other investors. His
word was law to anyone within the huge group of
organizations; and, outside, his word was a more reli-
able guarantee of any transaction than a contract drawn
up by the best lawyers. This was equally true whether
it concerned another powerful corporation or a humble
and defenceless individual. At a later date when I had
the good fortune to become much better acquainted
with him, I listened with great interest to the story of
his earlier life.
Born in an aristocratic family, and graduated from
the same Naval Academy in which I studied some
thirty-five years later, Mr. Shidlovsky started his career
as a naval officer and lieutenant commander, and made
a round-the-world cruise on a clipper ship of the
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